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$nd employed. So far as the employers \vere concerned, he was
wasting his breath. Very few stood aside from the new deter-
mination to stamp the Union out of existence. The means
which were chosen were known as "the Document," a pledge
which all employees were required to sign. It bound them to
renounce the Union and to refrain from supporting other
members of the Union. At intervals during the years 1833 anc^
1834 it was presented in various towns and various industries.
Wherever it appeared, it meant a strike. Even when the
employers did not take the offensive, the men, intoxicated by
their new hopes, not infrequently precipitated a conflict. "Do
not for a moment," wrote the Manchester masons to their
employers, " suppose that Union is a bubble so easy to burst or
that it is nothing more than sounding brass or a tinkling
symble. We must tell you that our Laws like those of the Medes
and Persians are unalterable." Such men were spoiling for
a fight, and when it came they welcomed it without reflection.
They did not even calculate that, financially, co-operative pro-
duction and big strikes could not be afforded at the same time.
Despite big conflicts in Lancashire and Birmingham, the
Builders5 Union began to build its own Guildhall in the latter
city. When the employers3 attack led to what was practically
a general lock-out in Derby (the "Derby turn-outs") involving
15,000 workers, the Consolidated equally enthusiastically began
to set the victims to co-operative production. But before long
the multitude of conflicts threw the finances into disorder.
Three consecutive levies discouraged the membership without
providing sufficient pay for locked-out men or those on strike.
The Builders' Guildhall stopped still for lack of funds and the
"Derby brothers5' broke and streamed back to work in April
1834.
But before this the most vicious blow had been struck by the
Government. As early as 1830 Peel, the retiring Tory Home
Secretary, had pointed out to the incoming Whig, Lord
Melbourne, that Trade Unions were a grave danger. In 1832
the Duke of Wellington, as Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, had
complained of those dangerous bodies, saying (almost certainly
untruly) that half the labourers in the county were unionists.
A closely reasoned report by Nassau Senior, the once famous